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Boarding-Home Care of Mental Defectives* 


Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D.T 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


The idea of permanent institutional custody for the feeble- 
minded has definitely been modified by the experiences of the 
past quarter-century. We now see that only a small fraction 
of all the feeble-minded ever reach institutions, and that for 
those who do so, life-time segregation is not always imperative 
(1, 4, 7). The majority of the feeble-minded continue to live 
with their families and get along in the community somehow or 
other with sufficient success to avoid institutional commitment 
(2). Nor does it seem practicable to build institutions suffi- 
cient to house one per cent of our national population as feeble- 
minded, a percentage which is generally considered as a con- 
servative estimate (8). 

We have also seen that for those who do go to institutions, 
the feeble-mindedness alone is not the all-sufficient reason for 
commitment (7). Other influences, such as helplessness, depen- 
dency, crippling, misconduct, broken homes, inadequate com- 
munity resources operating in conjunction with the feeble- 
mindedness, are the precipitating causes for commitment. 
When these precipitating causes have been mitigated, and when 
certain predisposing aspects of the feeble-mindedness itself 
have been ameliorated, it is reasonable to consider the possi- 
bility of post-institutional means for releasing such patients 
from institutional custody. 

Aside from the advantages of such non-institutional mea- 
sures as they affect the patient and the institution, such a pro- 
gram enlarges the usefulness of the institution by vacating these 


* This article will appear in two issues. 


t With the assistance of Dr. S. Geraldine Longwell. 
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beds for other patients who are in relatively greater need of 
institutional custody, care, and training. It is not necessary 
here to elaborate the arguments in favor of the various kinds 
of extra-institutional care. This paper is more specifically 
concerned with the practicability of boarding-home care. 

Advantages of family care. The success of family boarding 
placement of feeble-minded children prior to institutional com- 
mitment is well demonstrated by the experience of the Children’s 
Home Society of Cincinnati (18). The practicability of colo- 
nized boarding care is also amply assured by the program suc- 
cessfully pursued at the Newark, New York, State School since 
1933 (19). Preliminary data on the social competence of 
patients in various kinds of extra-mural care were recently re- 
ported (15). The larger aspects of the family care of mental 
patients are comprehensively set forth in a recent volume by 
Pollock (20). 

The general argument may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 


1. Feeble-mindedness originates in a family circle which cares 
for the feeble-minded individual during the early period of in- 
fancy and in most instances up to the time of adolescence or 
even early manhood or later. 


2. When the family is incapable of coping adequately with its 
feeble-minded member in terms of that person’s needs, or be- 
cause of the burden on the family, or the menace to the com- 
munity, then institutional commitment is sought to protect the 
welfare of the patient, the family, and society. . 


3. The institution thus becomes a foster-family community for 
mental defectives whose circumstances, both personal and en- 
vironmental, in addition to their feeble-mindedness, require the 
advantages of segregation and training which the institution 
provides (10). 

4. While relieving the family of the burden of mental defi- 
ciency and society of its menace, the institution provides con- 
structive programs of care, treatment and training. During the 
same period the home or community situation may change for 
the better and may become capable of reabsorbing its feeble- 
minded member. 

5. The home family may then resume responsibility through 
discharge, through extended vacation from the institution, or 
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in the case of high-grade patients through parole supervision. 
Certain patients which the home cannot reassimilate may be 
provided for outside the institution by placement in boarding- 
home foster families under the same general provisions em- 
ployed for other types of dependent children and adults. 
6. Such family placement releases institution beds for more 
urgent cases, enlarges the happiness and often the usefulness 
of the patient, and reduces the cost of institutional care by at 
least the amount expended in plant, equipment, and major over- 
head. 
7. Of course, the institution or some other agency will continue 
supervision in the foster family. This itself is an advantage, 
since it broadens the institution’s views on mental deficiency 
and brings about a closer contact between the institution and 
the community. 

These advantages have been aptly summarized by Dr. Pol- 
lock (20) as follows: 


“The advantages derived from family care are four-fold: Pa- 
tients placed in suitable families resume a measure of community 

life with a natural environment and with more freedom than 

could be possible in a state hospital. The families receiving pa- 

tients have an outlet for their altruistic sentiments and acquire 

a secure economic status. The state hospital relieved of many of 

its custodial cases can devote more of its energies to the scientific 

treatment of acute and recoverable patients. The state conduct- 

ing an extensive system of family care would be relieved of the 

necessity of building new hospitals and would have a better op- 

portunity to treat its mental patients in accordance with their indi- 

vidual needs.” (20, p. 20). 

Three practical considerations must be faced in such a pro- 
gram: first, selecting the right type of patient; second, finding 
suitable families; and third, providing adequate administrative 
supervision. The opponents of family care challenge the pro- 
gram specifically on these three counts. But these opponents 
overlook the outstanding success of family care at Gheel, Bel- 
gium (3, 20), and in those other localities reported in Dr. Pol- 
lock’s book, and especially at the Newark, New York, State 
School. 

Newark study. In this paper we are concerned with the 
type of patient now successfully placed in family care under the 
Newark program. These patients have been selected by the 
clinical director at the Newark, New York, State School with 
the approval of the superintendent. Suitable homes have been 


found in which the patients have been happily adjusted in 
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family care under the immediate supervision of a field super- 
visor. Our purpose was to study (a) the practicability of the 
Vineland Social Muturity Scale in measuring the social compe- 
tence of these patients, (b) the presumptive usefulness of this 
scale in the selection of these patients for placement, and (c) 
the degrees of social competence in patients now successfully 
placed in private families. We were incidentally interested to 
observe the social competence of the foster parents in these 
placement homes and to note certain disabilities in addition to 
mental deficiency that are present in these patients. 


Walworth, New York, a pleasant rural village of about 
three hundred inhabitants, situated seventeen miles from New- 
ark, New York, is the central locality employed by the School 
for the major part of its family-care program. About one 
hundred twenty adult female patients are in family care at 
Walworth and in scattered families in nearby communities such 
as Marion, Ontario, and Palmyra. About thirty juvenile boys 
and girls are also cared for in private families in the cities of 
Newark and Lyons, with ready access to local public schools. 
The plan as a whole is a miniature Gheel, but provides for few- 
er patients scattered over a somewhat larger area. Adequate 
supervision and support of the program are given by the parent 
institution. A community center is the focal point of super- 
vision at Walworth with a matron in local charge under a field 
supervisor (17, 21, 22, 23). 

Dr. Charles L. Vaux, Superintendent of the Newark State 
School,* generously approved our proposal to examine these 
patients with the Vineland Social Maturity Scale (13). We 
are greatly indebted to him and to the members of his staff at 
the parent institution and at the family centers for their gener- 
ous courtesy, hospitality, and unreserved cooperation. Our 
study was conducted with complete freedom and independence, 
with the assistance of Dr. H. G. Hubbell, Clinical Director at 
the School; Mrs. S. T. Bankert, field supervisor of the family 
care program; Mrs. M. Conant, matron at the Walworth Colony; 
and Mrs. E. Hilton of the Walworth Colony. 

The Vineland Social Maturity Scale makes possible the di- 
rect measurement of social competence in terms of individual 
maturation. This instrument provides a description of individ- 


* The untimely death of Dr. Vaux, July 23, 1938, is a severe loss. He was one of the 
strongest proponents of family care of defectives, as well as a leader in new methods 
of institutional training and management. 
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ual responsibility and social independence in terms of age 
standards of development with reference to performances which 
normally appear at specific age levels. In this scale the individ- 
ual’s social capabilities are expressed in terms of self-help, self- 
direction, locomotion, communication, occupation, and socializa- 
tion. The sum of these activities is reported as a social age 
score, which may in turn be expressed as a social quotient (13). 


This social scale structurally resembles the Binet intelli- 
gence scale. But instead of direct “testing” of the subject a 
standard interview report of representative habitual perform- 
ances is obtained from an informant who is intimately acquaint- 
ed with him. Also, the scale items reflect attainment rather 
than innate capacity. This scale has been standardized on 
normal subjects from birth to maturity (12) and has beeu 
experimentally validated with various types of handicapped sub- 
jects such as the feeble-minded, the deaf, the blind, and the 
crippled (5, 11). It has also been employed in the study of 
individual differences in public school children (6), the classi- 
fication of special class children (16), the inheritance of social 
competence (9), and the comparative ability of negroes (14). 
It is being used in growth studies of normal and feeble-minded 
subjects. 

The examining of patients was conducted in the foster 
homes, employing the foster mothers as informants. All the 
examinations of foster parents were conducted by one of us 
(Doll), employing the colony matron as informant. The exam- 
inations of patients were about equally divided between us 
except that all of the juveniles were examined by the other of 
us (Longwell). The conditions of examination were specially 
favorable in all but two or three instances, and these unfavor- 
able examinations were not included in the data herein reported. 
The examinations were all conducted within a period of approxi- 
mately ten days in October, 1937. They were subsequently 
carefully reviewed for accuracy, completeness, and uniformity 
of scoring. Examinational differences between the examiners 
proved negligible. A few examinations which fell outside a 
rigorous standard of thoroughness were not included in the 
final data. 

Adult patients. One hundred two adult female patients 
were examined. Table 1 shows the distribution of data accord- 
ing to LA (life age) and SA (social age). 
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The median LA is 45.0 years, with an extreme range from 
20 to 65, and a mid-range between 40 and 50 years. 

The median SA is 8.8 years, with an extreme range from 
3 to 16 years, and a mid-range between 7 and 11 years. Only 8 
subjects are above SA 12 years, and none is as high as SA 18 
years, which is tentatively considered the upper limit of mentai 
deficiency. There is a slight positive correlation of SA with 
LA amounting to r = .28. 


TABLE 1 


LIFE AGE VS. SOCIAL AGE 
Walworth Patients 


LIFE AGE 


20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45.49 50-54 55-59 60-64 T 

3 1 5 | 2 

4 1 2 1 1 1 5 

S 5 1 2 3 6 
O 6 1 2 3 2 R 
Cc 7 2 3 5 1 1 12 
I 8 2 8 1 3 7 1 22 
A 9 1 1 4 > 2 1 11 
L 10 z 1 6 2 1 5 | 12 
11 3 3 3 1 10 
A 12 2 1 2 1 6 
G 13 2 2 
E 14 1 1 2 
15 i 2 3 
16 1 1 
? 2 5 2 19 23 22 24 3 2 102 


Median LA = 45.0 
Median SA= 88 
‘=. 

Following each examination the informant was asked to 
estimate the social competence of that subject in terms of nor- 
mal age levels of development. The median of these estimated 
SA’s (table not included) was 9.9 years as compared with the 
median measured SA of 8.8 years. The extreme range of esti- 
mated SA’s was from 2 to 17 years, with a mid-range between 
6 and 12 years. The correlation between estimated and mea- 


sured SA was r = .91. This agrees with other experiences 
showing estimates of social competence averaging slightly high- 


er than measures, but highly correlated with them. 

Table 2 presents the distribution of SA in relation to Stan- 
ford Binet MA (mental age) for the Walworth patients. The 
median MA is 7.2 years, which is 1.6 years below the median 
SA. This SA superiority over MA is characteristic of adult 
feeble-minded subjects. The extreme range of MA’s is from 2 
to 13 years, with a mid-range between 6 and 8 years. The cor- 
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relation between MA and SA is r = .62. Seven subjects are 
above MA 9 years, 2 of these being at 10, 2 at 11, and 3 at 13. 


Note that these subjects are all reported feeble-minded by 
clinical diagnosis in spite of relatively high MA’s, and that this 
is supported by the SA’s (and the histories) which are not off- 
set by special handicaps or limiting circumstances.* 


TABLE 2 


MENTAL AGE VS. SOCIAL AGE 
Walworth Patients 


MENTAL AGE* 


3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll wm 2 T 
3 1 1 3 
4 1 1 2 1 5 
Ss 5 1 2 1 i 1 6 
Oo 6 1 2 3 1 1 8 
c 7 1 5 4 1 1 12 
I 8 1 4 9 5 1 2 22 
A 9 6 3 1 1 11 
L 10 1 5 4 2 12 
11 2 3 3 i 9 
A 12 1 i 2 1 1 6 
G 13 1 1 2 
E 14 1 1 2 
15 1 z ; | 3 
16 E | 1 
T 84 wvwesetimiiHwiwYT 2 2 0 3 i101 

Median MA = 8.8 

Median SA = 7.2 

‘= # 


* Most of these MA's were obtained within a period of two years prior to the SA exam- 
fnaaien. + wim Stanford-Binet MA's taken from institution records. One MA is 
acking at ‘ 


Table 3 shows the IQ-SQ distribution for Walworth pa- 
tients. The median SQ (social quotient) is 36, with an ex- 
treme range from 10 to 65, and a mid-range between 30 and 45. 
The median IQ (intelligence quotient) is 50, with an extreme 
range from 20 to 100 (14-year basis), and a mid-range between 
45 and 65. The median SQ is 14 points below the median IQ, 
which is characteristic of feeble-minded patients. The correla- 
tion between SQ and IQ is r = .63. 

The median length of institutional residence for Walworth 
patients (table omitted) was 15.3 years, with a range from 1 
to 38 years, and a mid-range between 10 and 25 years. The 


* It should be noted that disabling physical handicaps tend to reduce social competence 
by reason of the limitations imposed upon personal independence by these disabilities, 
such as motor or sensory impairment, or the onset of old age. While such influences 
are operative in some of these subjects they do not offset the social incompetence re- 
sulting from mental incompetence per se but only aggravate it. Thus the subject in 
Table 2 with SA 5 and MA II is an arthritic wheel-chair patient, but if this motor 
handicap were totally ignored her top SA score would still be less than SA 12 to 15 
years at the most generous estimate. In some cases, not represented herein however, 
marginal mentality may be insufficient to offset major or even minor physical handi- 
caps with resulting social insufficiency. Such borderline cases may be technically 
dull-normal, yet practically feeble-minded. This becomes a matter of refined defini- 
tion. Of course, SA scores should always be interpreted in relation to MA scores. 
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correlation between length of residence and SA was r = .01. 
The median length of residence in family care (table omitted) 


was 2.2 years, with a range from .1 to 5.0 years, and a mid- 
range between .7 and 2.5 years. The correlation between SA 
and length of residence in family care was r = .17. 


In addition to these measures of social competence it may 
be observed that 23 of these patients showed more or less ser- 
ious crippling such as birth palsy, arthritis, infantile paralysis, 
and fractures; 17 were or had been married; 21 had had illegi- 
timate children (including 4 of those who were married); 14 
had extreme impairment of vision, some of them being totally 
blind; 4 had grave defects of hearing, some of them being to- 
tally deaf; and 5 had extreme speech defects. (Cf. preceding 
footnote). 


In general we may note from the above that these patients 
were chiefly of the imbecile class, with some scattering into 
the high-grade idiot and low-grade moron ranges. Their social 
incompetence was in many instances increased by physical dis- 
abilities and undesirable personality traits. However, practi- 
cally none of them revealed serious conduct disorders while 
under supervision. Few, if any, of them could be considered 
suitable for parole to community supervision outside some form 
of immediate oversight. 


In this group of adult female patients a detailed analysis 
of the items which compose the scale was made in order to study 
the practicability of the scale with feeble-minded subjects in 
family care. These results reveal the comparative difficulty of 
the test items for this group of patients as compared with the 
normal standardization, and the environmental influences which 
affect the expression of social competence under these condi- 
tions. This analysis is too intricate to report here, but shows 
substantially the same results as have been found in other 
studies by this scale with feeble-minded subjects of similar 
range of ability. In general these subjects are relatively ad- 
vanced on items of self-help, and relatively retarded on items 
requiring self-direction. Occupation items are confined to rou- 
tine activities not requiring creative ability or initiative. There 
is a conspicuous absence of self-initiated recreational pursuits. 
Locomotion items requiring self-direction are poorly performed 
even discounting the effect of environmental restrictions. Com- 
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munication items are weak and limited to about 4th-grade level] 
of schooling or less. The general picture, in brief, confirms 
what might be expected from a priori premises. 


The opportunities for social expression must be considered 
in relation to environmental restrictions imposed by protective 
supervision. These were found to be somewhat less rigorous 
than in the institutional environment in which these subjects 
were formerly confined. The family care supervision is main- 
tained under definite rules of freedom and restraint adapted to 
the responsibilities of the patients, with some individual relax- 
ation of rigorous enforcement for those patients who are capa- 
ble of relatively higher degrees of self-direction and personal 
responsibility. 

The special scoring of performances which might be unduly 
prohibited in such a restrictive environment is provided for 
(13) in a system of +NO (plus no opportunity) scores which 
allows for presumptive success if these restrictions were not 
present. Tabulation of such scores (table omitted) for these 
Walworth patients in relation to the SA levels at which they 
were recorded yielded a total of 68 +NO scores. This is less 
than one such score per individual (102 patients) on the aver- 
age. Most of these scores occurred in the upper SA range. 
Such scores frequently reflect undue optimism on the part of 
the informant who supplies the data on which the examiner 
bases such scores, since the restriction is ordinarily imposed 
on the assumption that such performances would be at best 
marginal if permitted. 


Only two items, 79 and 83, show any marked +NO frequen- 
cy, Table 4 and the comment of the informants indicated that re- 
moval of restraint on these items often led to vain regret. Other 
considerations clearly indicate that environmental restrictions 
were not rigorously enforced except for good reasons in each 
case. We may safely conclude that these restraints reflect the 
patients’ social incompetence rather than lower it. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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‘Dear Robinson”’ Replies* 


Dear Uncle Ed: 


At long last I'll try to tell you something about the train- 
ing program which we employ here at Woodbine Colony. If 
this were an article for popular consumption I’d probably select 
a title like “The Emancipation of the Idiot.” We feel that the 
past ten years have brought about a release from the restraint 
imposed by the conventional attitude toward, and care of, these 
low-grade children. When I look at some of the definitions of 
idiocy and idiotic behavior which appeared in textbooks of a 
few years ago, it is obvious that the picture has always been a 
discouraging one. There was reflected the idea that nothing 
ever had been done for them, hence nothing could be done for 
them. 


Take this, for instance—“The idiot is, of course, incapable 
of even caring for himself; he is simply a custodial case, a mis- 
formed animal which society insists must be kept alive until 
mercifully it dies.” t 


That is just one of a number of similar designations of 
idiotic behavior. If Woodbine Colony were to accept this blind- 
ly and without the optimism that some favorable results would 
reward patient labor, then I have no doubt but that such a 
definition would be valid. 


Fortunately we undertook to improve the lot of these 
youngsters before we delved too deeply into the literature. 
Training of idiots appeared in the guise of a “last frontier” and 
the challenge could not be ignored. 


The early beginnings, in 1924, were purely on the recrea- 
tional side. Play was encouraged. The use of old boxes and 
barrels, packing cases, planks, saw-horses and automobile tires 
unceremoniously dumped into the play yards brought about a 
surprising response. The reaction to such equipment was much 


* About fifteen years ago Professor Johnstone wrote a series of letters to a mythical 


friend named “Robinson,” supposing the latter was beginning his career as a super- 
intendent of an institution. e following is the third of a series of replies by his 
son Edward L. Johnstone, who has been the superintendent of the State Colony at 
Woodbine for a number of years. Editor. 


Pressey, S. L. and L. C. Mental Abnormality and Deficiency. New: The Macmillan 
Company, 1926. 


+ 
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more spontaneous and effective than that produced by the usual 
swings and see-saws. 


These activities stirred our naturally vegetative or excit- 
able population out of lethargy and gross misconduct and afford- 
ed a stimulation which demonstrated that such a program was 
highly desirable. 


In 1929 we had our first teacher to instruct in handwork 
activities. Miss Ethel Horsfield, formerly on the teaching staff 
of the Training School, came to us with unusual talents in the 
matter of handling low-grade children. Possibly the first idea 
that these fellows could do something of this nature came from 
observations of a “spool knitter.” One boy with a large wood- 
en spool with four brads in it knitted yard after yard of rope 
from odds and ends of string and yarn. Another boy just as 
industriously ripped it out. Both boys were occupied and both 
were happy. The finished product in each case meant nothing. 
We decided if more boys could be taught to do this very sort 
of thing, there would be considerable less of doing nothing. 
So we employed a teacher and our “School Department” came 
into being. 


Now right in here I want to bring out what I consider a 
most important point: Remember that five years before form- 
al teaching was instituted we had the humble beginnings of a 
recreation and diversion program. This work was all carried 
on by the cottage personnel. The attendants themselves accept- 
ed a responsibility for conducting such activities because they 
noted that the children who were the most occupied became the 
least problematic. Hence, when we established our formal 
teaching work, it was looked upon as an adjunct to an already 
going program; a supplement to something under way and not 
a substitute. The cottage personnel looked upon the teacher 
as someone who was coming in to aid them and their work 
rather than as a person who was going to take over the train- 
ing of all the boys. 


It seems to me that this very fact was responsible in a 
large degree to the successful launching of the program. The 
new teacher had the blessing and the cooperation of the custo- 
dial force right from the word go and from that time forward 
there has always been a splendid, mutually beneficial relation- 
ship between the cottage and the class. I believe that if one 
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department of this institution had been set up as the School 
or Training Unit when the Colony was first established, the 
road would have been longer and unquestionably more difficult. 
Today if a boy does not make the anticipated progress, the cot- 
tage does not say “The School failed,” and the School does not 
say “The Cottage is not developing upon what we teach.” The 
two agencies get together and figure out where the trouble lies, 
because the failure of a boy is a serious reflection on both. 


The first handwork project was sewing on a heavy net us- 
ing woolen yarn and large needles. The process of teaching the 
initial group of boys how to thread and wield a needle and to 
follow a line of the net was enough to discourage the most 
stout-hearted. But if the boy was taught the same thing in 
the same way, day after day, he was usually able to do it. 


Then was when we realized another important thing about 
training idiots: Our training was purely along the lines of habit 
formation. There was little, if any, intellectual activity on the 
part of the boy. This was simple and elemental conditioning. 
In a given situation there was a given response if the habit 
had been firmly fixed. We really knew this all the time but 
were never aware of it. The same process we had em- 
ployed in training for personal cleanliness in the matter of 
toilet habits was just as applicable when it came to manual 
training. Add to it the fact that some tangible and attractive 
reward was forthcoming to the individual child and that miss- 
ing ingredient, pride of accomplishment, was supplied the form- 
ula. 

As we added to the number of things that were taught, we 
found that there was no appropriate name for our program. 
Schoolwork was too suggestive of academic pursuits. Hand- 
work was too restrictive in that it excluded the singing and 
games and so on. Occupational therapy was obviously a mis- 
nomer because there was no therapeutic implication with rela- 
tion to the mental defect. In the absence of a proper term, 
we coined our own, and thus Diversional Occupation is employed. 
We feel that this expresses the function of our training program. 
The work is occupation of a socially acceptable nature within 
this environment. It diverts our children from either listless- 
ness or from the nervous and excitable characteristics of their 
kind. I could give you any number of examples of children who 
tore clothing, pulled off buttons, ruined shoes or engaged in 
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other destructive practices who now expend their energy in 
the creation of fine handwork articles or as members of play- 
ground and kindergarten groups. 


This letter gets rather lengthy so I'll terminate it abruptly. 


Dr. A. J. Mitrano, who wrote “The Story of Woodbine Col- 
ony” for the Training School Bulletin of June, 1936, had aa 
excellent grasp of the work here and he interpreted it very ably. 
He was eminently right when, in speaking of the objectives of 
our program he declared, “First of all, the apathetic child had 
to be stimulated into some form of diversional and recreational 
activity. Secondly, each child had to be trained to carry on 
some sort of work independently and thus be self-sufficient for 
at least a few hours each day. Thirdly, the ‘Social Maturity’ 
age of each child had to be increased; that is, for example, the 
child had to be taught to control his body functions, to eat 
without assistance, to wash his hands and face, to put on his 
shoes correctly, etcetera. Fourthly, children who displayed 
supervisory ability were to be developed as leaders to carry 
out the teachings and enforce them, not only in the school 
room, but also in the cottages and playgrounds. This last phase 
is in reality the rudimentary beginning of the establishment of 
ideals and taboos so necessary in the control of conduct and 
behavior in any organized society. The ultimate goal of the 
entire program of training was to awaken the latent abilities 
of each child to the end that he would more adequately contri- 
bute to his own self-help and, perchance, contribute to the care 
of others.” 


I told you the nature of our first handwork project in 1929. 
Today our “Syllabus and Course of Study” for the children at 
Woodbine consists of the following: 


1—Rote Singing 


Class 8—Marching 

Individual 9—Dancing 
2—Woodworking 10—Ryhthmic Exercises 
3—Drawing 11—Games 
4—Clay Modeling 12—Gymnastics 
5—Bead Stringing 13—Rhythm Band 
6—Weaving 14—Phonograph 
7—Sewing Cards 15—Handwork 
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I think you can see by the above list that to elaborate on the 
individual projects would extend this communication to too 
expansive proportions. 

In everything we do at Woodbine Colony, we attempt to 
make some tie-up with the training idea. Whether it is the 
every day routine of the cottage life or the excitement of party 
preparation or the playground or table or classroom or bed, it 
has a definite place in that complex jig-saw puzzle which, when 
complete, pictures our own little world of joy and pleasure 
slowed down to the tempo of our boys. 


And, may I remind you again, our “boys,” over six hundred 
of them, average 2.6 years mentally. 


As ever, 


Robinson. 





The degree to which any child or adult achieves social and 
personal maturity represents the use he has made of the sum 
total of his emotional experience. The constitutional, physical, 
and intellectual equipment of the child affects his personality 
adjustment through the emotional significance he gives to them. 
The value of these factors, in relation to the child’s personality 
development, is relative and not intrinsic, and their importance 
can only be measured in terms of the nature and degree of his 
response to them.—CHILD STUDY MAGAZINE. 
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Educating for Laughter 


Martha Lindley Hall 


On my way to the village post office, I overtook five-year 
old Jimmy. We are on good terms and enjoy our morning chats, 
although he has no idea of my name and I know only his first. 


“Tell me something funny, Jimmy,” I said, “something to 
make me laugh.” 


“IT saw a man dressed up like a lady, but he had on man’s 
shoes,” was the prompt reply. The emphasis and laughter was 
such as to convince me that the humor lay in the incongruity 
of the costume. 


For years I have been interested in what makes folks 
laugh. Do the visually minded have a stronger sense of humor 
than others? Does a laugh go deeper than a smile, a chuckle 
or a twinkle in the eye? Is there a difference, fundamentally, 
in nationalities or is it a mere matter of experience? These 
and many other questions I can partially answer, but the whole 
matter, from both the literary and scientific standpoint, appeals 
to me as a delightful subject for a thesis; one which, because 
of interested lay readers, would not likely find an early grave 
in college archives. 


While, for various reasons, I cannot seriously undertake 


such a study, I do have a great deal of pleasure in recording» 


in a very unscientific way observations which tell me enough 
to make me pleasantly speculative. 


Compared with the data I have collected from young chil- 
dren, Jimmy’s seems a good example of five-year-old humor. 
Because answers to the same question so often involved an 
animal, I rather jumped at the conclusion that children of 
that age found animals more amusing than anything else. 
After Jimmy’s reply, I reviewed my collection and decided that 
the animal may not have been the important thing; again, it 
seemed to be incongruity. Animals, being a common experience 
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of childhood, would quite likely present this incongruity most 
often. For example, 

“My dog walked on his hind legs.” 

“My cat slapped her kitten.” 

“I saw a bear, but it was white.” 

“The mouse had a long nose.” 

“Water spouted out of the whale’s head.” (Picture.) 

“My cat sneezes.” 

In questioning older children, it seems that eight is the 
beginning of a slap-stick age. The animals, which are often 
present, as well as people are involved in some embarrassing 
situation. 

“The monkey slipped on a pole in the circus tent and fell 
to the bottom.” 

“A calf jerked the rope out of Dad’s hand and he had to 
chase it a long way.” 

“Charley’s horse bucked him off.” 

“A man slipped and fell right in front of me.” 

Several groups of early adolescent children have, at my 
request, written paragraphs about the funniest thing they ever 
saw. Movie interest is evident and slap-stick stuff is much 
more daring. There is still the embarrassing moment but often 
enough to seem significant, it is involved with the loss of some 
article of clothing. 

“ I saw a girl and her skirt was coming off.” 

“The boy had a hole in the seat of his pants.” 

“I took my sweater off and my blouse came with it.” 

I should certainly want to investigate much farther before 
I claimed this as an indication of sex awakening. A very en- 
couraging sign of maturity is the number of jokes that boys 
and girls tell on themselves. 


This very ephemeral survey with little attempt at stan- 
dardized procedure has made me wonder if some of the problems 
of sacred and profane literature are problems because we have 
been too dense to discern the humor that was quite evident to 
those first listeners. I hope the following interpretation is 
neither irrelevant nor irreverent. 

“It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to get into Heaven.” (Laughter.) 
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, jose OG GOUmGe .. 1... with God, anything is 
possible.” (More laughter.) 

I think it was Richard Mansfield, who, after giving a per- 
formance of Hamlet to an audience composed entirely of chil- 
dren, said that their spontaneous laughter at a certain line, 
revealed to him for the first time that it was not only humor. 
ous but that Shakespeare meant it to be so. 

The pertinent thing in my little study is that there may 
be more than is generally assumed in educating the sense of 
humor. Teachers who take time once a week or so to allow 
children to tell what they term “jokes” are not wasting time. 
The child is quick to feel the effect, dramatic and otherwise, 
of a joke on his audience. His wits are sharpened and it is 
an excellent exercise in attention. Moreover, it is a good oral 
composition lesson for both brevity and clarity are obligatory 
if one is to get a laugh from his audience. 

One of the sad things, it seems to me, is the arrested 
sense of humor in much of our modern literature. To cite 
but one example that has recently irritated me, let me refer 
you to a delightful writer of best-selling garden books who 
cannot refrain from the snickers of an adolescent at his puerile 
jokes. Such a clever and intelligent person it seems to me 
might have been educated beyond this humor-level. 

I am not unmindful of Freudian theories and realize that 
any kind of laugh may mean release, but my interest is not 
that of a psychiatrist dealing with twisted minds but that of 
an educationist who would like teachers to attempt the teach- 
ing of humor appreciation. I am just bold enough to offer it 
as a means of preventing war. When we can laugh at one an- 
other, and ourselves, we may find it difficult to fight. 





The American Association on Mental Deficiency will hold 
its Sixty-third Annual Session at Chicago, Illinois, from May 
3 to 6, 1939. 
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Billy celebrated his birthday in Hutchinson with a party. In the even- 
ing Miss Lassen showed movies and they were very nice. They were of all 
kinds of animals and also of the West and the deserts. After the movies 
we played games in the dayroom. We played Beano and bowled and shot 
arrows at a target. Billy had several guests come from other cottages. 
The table was set with all St. Patrick’s favors and there was a big birthday 
cake. It looked very pretty. 


On Saturday night we all had a good time at Carol’s birthday party. 
First we played all kinds of games that even the smallest girls enjoyed. 
Later we went to the dining room and were served refreshments. Mrs. 
Mitchen and Mrs. Kirby had the dining room looking beautiful with crepe 
paper decorations. We had a noisy time while eating as we had horns, 
balloons and favors, and all wore fancy hats. We ended our party by sing- 
ing the “Good Night Song.” 


At assembly on St. Patrick’s Day we danced the Shoemakers Dance. 
Professor said Mike was the best dancer so he showed us how first. Then 
ten or twelve of the boys got on the stage and tried it. It was funny for 
some of them lost their balance and fell all over. Mrs. McCarthy and Mr. 
Swartley danced it together. The boys said that it tired the backs of their 
legs and made them sore when they straightened up. 


The boys have been busy in the Hobby Shop. There are a lot of odd 
parts to wagons that they fixed at Christmas time and the boys have been 
building racers. Some of them are real speedy looking. Two were fixed 
up complete with dash boards and lights. They were streamlined in shape 
and painted silver color. They had a lot of fun pushing them around the 
roads and steering them with ropes. 


There have been three special parties at Elmer in the past month. 
These were at supper time and were very nice. Jack had very nice decor- 
ations for his. They were all patriotic for Washington’s birthday. After 
the party supper the boys played games in the dayroom and saw movies. 
In some of the school movies the boys saw themselves in a Fourth of July 
Parade and in a party movie at the cottage. Lester and George had spe- 
cial decorations for their birthdays with cake and ice cream. 


The nicest club meeting we have had this winter with the Red, White 
and Blue Boys was last Thursday. There are twenty-three boys in our 
club and all have a good time at the meetings. We have been meeting at 
Branson for several weeks but this time we met in the Robison Club room. 
We had our games and hobbies during the evening and then we had a fine 
treat before we dismissed. Mr. Davies is very nice to his Club Boys. 


Freddie has had a whole crew of helpers working with him at the 
shop. He is getting his garden markers painted up for use. Some are in 
the pattern of the Dwarfs and some are birds and some are Dutch Girls. 
They are very pretty when they get the bright different colors. Frank 
has been kept busy trying to finish his model house. It has all the win- 
dows in it now and is ready to have the roof covered. 


The Linden cottage party on Walter’s birthday was a lot of fun. Some 
of the other boys helped out with the refreshments and it made a very nice 
treat. We had a contest with Chinese Checkers and all the boys played. 
The other games were nice too. The birthday cake and the candies were 
very pretty. 


* These notes are copied as gathered by the children for their monthly News Sheet. Ed. 
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There have been some nice warm clear afternoons and we have 
playing some baseball. It is early yet to think of playing regularly byt 
we have had some good practice. We have had the basketball out on the 
outside court too. It is good weather to fly kites. The DeMott boys 
a donation of ten kites and Mr. Deacon says Miss Groff will have kites for 
sale at the store on Saturday. 


Mills boys are doing their best to hurry spring along. Playing ball 
every clear day—having some good games with the Robison boys. Some 
of the boys are making kites. Most every boy has a top and how they do 
spin. Harold’s mother brought him a big bag of marbles. We are anxious 
to start our gardens. It is nice to play out doors. We enjoyed the contest 
last week. Most of Mills were in it and received prizes. We liked the 
movies this week, too. 


I am very glad to have the opportunity to write a few notes about 
our Colony, for the Training School News Sheet. I would like to say that 
we are very proud of our new Chapel Hall. It is something that we have 
been looking forward to for a number of years. Most every boy worked 
hard in doing something to help build it. It seems to me Harry is the 
real boss for he has stuck to his job since they started to dig the founda- 
tion last summer. He helped to throw the dirt, helped the stone masons, 
and the carpenters and plumbers and is now helping the plasterers and 
doing a swell job. The “Boss and Mrs.” couldn’t wait until it was built so 
we used it before it was finished. We all met Santa in it Christmas Eve 
and had a grand time. The money from the school children was put toward 
the bell, so when they come out to camp and hear it they can say that they 
helped send out that wonderful tone. 


Jack gave us Robison boys a very nice party on his birthday. We had 
a dandy time in the dayroom playing games during the evening. Mr. 
Young had a whole box of balloons and we had contests in blowing them 
up and breaking them. After a while we went into the dining room and 
were served our refreshments. Miss Hill came over and she thought it was 
a nice party. We want to thank Jack’s dad for making such a nice cele- 
bration. 


KITE FLYING CONTEST—Home made kites will be flying high on begged, 
borrowed and stolen string Saturday afternoon. 





